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fault if, without remonstrance, he attempts to carry them out when of opinion that they are impracticable.
I next gave attention to the training and organisation of the troops, both at home and abroad. Egypt, the base for all operations in the Mediterranean, was in a state of chaos, and the British and Colonial divisions transferred there from the Gallipoli Peninsula, together with large reinforcements of partially-trained personnel from Australia and New Zealand, and other partially-trained drafts for Gallipoli and Salonika, constituted an unwieldy accumulation of some 300,000 men. These had either never yet been organised as fighting forces, or their organisation, such as it was, required drastic overhauling before proper value could be derived from them in the field. The sorting out of this medley of troops and the vast jumble of stores, transport, and equipment collected for their use, was a herculean task for the local military authorities, and will be further referred to later.
At home, again, there were hundreds of thousands of men who, for the most part, were without proper organisation either for the field or for purposes of training, and in addition there was a large number of divisions which as yet were only half-trained and half-equipped. Moreover, the number, composition, and distribution of the home defence troops bore little relation to the actual situation; the general plan of defence was fundamentally faulty; and with some commendable exceptions the defences themselves were insufficient and often of unsuitable types.
For all this no one in particular was to blame. On the contrary the War Office, commanders, and troops had worked their hardest and best under most adverse conditions. It was the natural outcome of having to create large armies at short notice, without the assistance of a previously-prepared plan, and of being frequently obliged to send troops abroad in small packets and on no method save that of meeting an urgent need in one of the many theatres in which we were fighting. It fell to Lord French, Commander-in-Cliief in the United Kingdom, to straighten out the tangle at home. As I have stated elsewhere, there were previous to his appointment on the igth December 1915, sevennded the action to be taken not only by thepart of the Training Directorate would be handed over to the staff of the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Home Forces, as his staff. The remaining part of the Training Directorate would be placed in the Staff Duties Directorate.
